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Hull House Maps and Papers: A Presentation of National- 
ities and Wages in a Congested District of Chicago, together with 
Comments and Essays on Problems growing out of the Social 
Conditions. By Residents of Hull House, a Social Settlement. 
New York and Boston, T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1895. — viii, 230 pp. 

Miss Addams's prefatory note tells us that these maps and papers 
are offered to the public, " not as exhaustive treatises, but as recorded 
observations which may possibly be of value because they are imme- 
diate and the result of long acquaintance." The papers are : " Map 
Notes and Comments," by Agnes S. Holbrook; "The Sweating 
System," by Florence Kelley ; " Wage- Earning Children," by Flor- 
ence Kelley and Alzina P. Stevens ; " Receipts and Expenditures of 
Cloakmakers in Chicago compared with those of that trade in New 
York," by Isabel Eaton ; "The Chicago Ghetto," by Charles Zeublin ; 
" The Bohemian People in Chicago," by Josefa Humpal Zeman ; 
" Remarks upon the Italian Colony in Chicago," by Alessandro 
Mastro-Valerio ; "The Cook County Charities," by Julia C. Lathrop ; 
" Art and Labor," by Ellen G. Starr ; and " The Settlement as a 
Factor in the Labor Movement," by Jane Addams. There is also an 
illustrated appendix, which gives a brief description of the settlement 
itself and mentions its principal activities. 

This appendix and the last essay will do much to explain to the 
uninitiated the meaning of the social-settlement idea, as it has found 
expression in and through the personality of a woman of rare execu- 
tive ability, and of a sympathy so true and wide that it enables her to 
be just to the prosperous and well-to-do classes at the same time 
that she is working with and for the unprosperous. I cannot agree 
with all that Miss Addams implies with reference to trades-unionism 
(see p. 188, — Is the trades-union at bottom more altruistic than the 
trust .'), but her statement of the attitude of the settlement toward it 
seems to me excellent. Of the work of the settlement in general, she 
tells us that it 

is pledged to insist upon the unity of life, to gather to itself the sense of 
righteousness to be found in the neighborhood and, as far as possible, in 
its city ; to work toward the betterment not of one kind of people or class 
of people, but for the common good. The settlement believes that just as 
men deprived of comradeship by circumstances or law go back to the bru- 
tality from which they came, so any class or set of men deprived of the 
companionship of the whole become correspondingly decivilized and crippled. 
No part of society can afford to get along without the others. 
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So much for the settlement, the existence of which has made 
possible the book under review. The immediate purpose of this book 
is to elaborate, by means of colored maps and auxiliary comments 
and essays, the national labor bureau's Slum Investigation, which in 
Chicago was entrusted to Mrs. Kelley as special agent. The plan fol- 
lowed is in general that of Mr. Charles Booth in his London studies. 
As a faithful picture of what is, and of what unquestionably is evil, 
this work should certainly help students of social science, statesmen 
and economists to find the way to something better. One thing 
seems to have impressed very deeply both Mrs. Kelley and Prof. 
Zeublin (see pp. 41 and in), to wit, that 

the condition of the sweater's victim is a conclusive refutation of the 
ubiquitous argument that poverty is the result of crime, vice, intemperance, 
sloth and unthrift ; for the Jewish sweater's victims are probably more 
temperate, hard-working and avaricious than any equally large body of 
wage-earners in America. 

Prof. Zeublin's study of the Chicago Ghetto deserves high praise 
for its eminently judicial, yet unfailingly sympathetic tone ; and 
also for a comprehensiveness that is especially remarkable in view 
of its brevity. This gentile's study of the Jews is the best study of 
a particular people in the book. Madam Humpal Zeman's essay on 
her people is a shade too apologetic, and the same thing may be said 
of the article about the Italians. The latter, however, contains a 
suggestion which, although not new, is too valuable to be passed 
over in silence — the suggestion that our Italian immigrants should 
be colonized in regions where they could engage in the work of 
farming, fruit and vine growing and stock-breeding, for which they 
are so well fitted. Signor Mastro-Valerio has himself done some- 
thing in this direction for his countrymen, but he has exhausted his 
private resources in so doing. Turning to Miss Lathrop's essay, we 
find plainly portrayed, but without a shadow of sensationalism, the 
grave evils of the spoils system in the administration of public 
charities. Miss Starr speaks eloquently of the relation of art to 
freedom. Miss Eaton's paper is a supplement to Mrs. Kelley's 
exposition of the sweating system. 

The paper on " Wage- Earning Children," by the inspector and the 
assistant inspector of factories in Illinois, is the most radical in 
utterance of any in the book, and when read in connection with the 
inspector's paper on the sweating system makes a terrible picture 
of the evils of child-labor. In view of these evils — to the health 
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and happiness of the child and its future earning capacity ; to the 
economic status of the adults who are compelled- to compete with 
these children ; and to the community itself, which must support the 
broken-down victims of premature labor and perhaps also their ill- 
nourished progeny, and must also, if its government be democratic, 
face the dangers of an uneducated, discontented and inflammable 
body of citizens — in view of these evils it would seem that the 
remedy proposed by Mrs. Kelley and her associate is entitled to 
respectful consideration, although to very many readers it will seem 
to savor far too much of paternalism. They say : 

The legislation needed is of the simplest but most comprehensive descrip- 
tion. We need to have : (i) The minimum age for work fixed at sixteen ; 
(2) School attendance made compulsory to the same age ; (3) Factory 
inspectors and truant officers, both men and women, equipped with adequate 
salaries and traveling expenses, charged with the duty of removing children 
from mill and workshop, mine and store, and placing them at school ; (4) 
Ample provision for school accommodations ; money supplied by the state 
through the school authorities for the support of such orphans, half-orphans 
and children of the unemployed as are now kept out of school by destitution. 

They ask if such provision would not 

be vastly cheaper in the end than the care of the consumptive young 
grinders ? or than the provision which will be inevitably required for the 
support of the cripples turned out by the stamping works ? or than the 
maintenance of the families of those who will be superannuated at thirty-five 
because they are now allowed to do in the clothing shops the work of men, 
in the years when they ought to be laying up a store of energy to last a 
normal lifetime ? 

This is a hard question ; and it is in raising such questions as this, 
which the facts brought to light make very practical and urgent, that 
the value of these essays lies. Frederic W. Sanders. 

Columbia University. 

Ztir Frage der Arbeitslosen-Versicherung. By Dr. George 
ScHANZ. Bamberg, C. C. Buchner, 1895. — x, 384 pp. 

Dr. Schanz, editor of the Finanz-Archiv and author of numerous 
monographs on industrial and commercial history, among which 
is Englische HandelspoUtik gegen Ende des Mittelalters, has recently 
made a thorough-going inquiry in regard to the conditions of 
non-employment. Of late years insurance has been turned to 
in Germany as a remedy for many of the evils affecting the 



